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THE PREFACE. 


Tron publications of -the na- 
ture of this have ſeldom any exten- 
ſive circulation, yet as ſome perſons 
into whoſe hands it may fall, may 
want information concerning the idea 
of ordination that prevails among 
Diſſenters, I ſhall obſerve that we (at 
leaſt many of us) do not now mean by 
it the giving of orders, without which 
a perſon could not be conſidered as 
properly qualified to exerciſe the of- 
fice of miniſter in a chriſtian ſociety. 
As all our ſocieties are inde pendent 
of each other, the members of each 
of them are, of courſe, the ſole judges 
of the qualifications of the perſon 
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whom they chuſe to be their miniſ- 
ter, Conſequently their appointment 
is his proper orders, or title to officiate 
among them; and all that is done 
by the miniſters who bear any part 
in what is uſually called he ordina- 
tian ſervice (beſides thereby virtually 
expreſſing their approbation of the 
choice of the congregation, and giv- 
ing their miniſter the right hand 
of fellowſhip) is to recommend him 
and his labours to the divine bleſſing 
ee ee e e eee 
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On this idea it is now cuſtomary 
with many Diſſenters, eſpecially thoſe 
who are called Preſbyterians, for the 
miniſter to diſcharge all the functions 
of his office, baptizing and adminiſ- 
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preachin g and praying, before ordina- 
tion, in order more effectually to re- 
move the prejudices which ſtill re- 
main with many, founded on the 
idea that ſome powers are conferred 
on this occaſion, powers which qua- 
lify him to do after this ceremony 
what he could not do 4efore. _ 


The proper ordination | ſervice, 
therefore, conſiſts in the prayer over 
the candidate, and the charge. But 
the congregation, and alſo many 
ſtrangers, being uſually aſſembled on 
the occaſion, and eſpecially a num- 
ber of miniſters being preſent, it has 
been uſual for one of them to deliver 
a diſcourſe, or ſermon, on ſome ſub- 
ject relating to chriſtianity 1 in general, 
or the miniſtry of it in particular; > 
and inſtead of the particular confeſſion 
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of faith, which was formerly required 
of all candidates for the miniſtry (his 
ſoundneſs in which was then deemed 
eſſential) certain ꝓueſtions are put to 


him, which lead him to give as much 


as he thinks proper of his views of 


chriſtianity and the. miniſtry of it, 


and the motives and maxims of his 


own conduct, for the inſtruction of 


the eee | 


'T The ceremony of. BER ition of. | 


hands, which in primitive. times ac- 
companied the action of praying for 
a particular perſon, by which the 
apoſtles communicated ſpiritual gifts, 
and which was afterwards ſuppoſed 
to be neceſſary to the conferring of 
proper qualifications for the goſpel 
miniſtry, is now generally laid aſide 


by us, ſince we are conſcious that we 


have 
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have nothing to impart, and with 
not to encourage ſuperſtition. 


Ordination being now no longer 
confidered in the light of conferring 
orders, as in Epiſpocal, and the proper 

| Preſbyterian churches, many of the 
more liberal Diſſenters negle& it al- 
together; thinking it to encourage 
ſuperſtition, and to keep -up a mere 
form when the ſubſtance is wanting. 
But when the deſign of ordination, 
as above explained, is well under- 
ſtood, when the perſon ordained ſhall 
have performed every part of the mi- 
niſterial duty before, as well as after, 
his ordination, though the name 
given to the ſervice no longer ſug- 
geſts the idea that was formerly 
annexed to it, no ſuperſtition is 
encouraged. And ſince the con- 
nexion 
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nexion between a miniſter and his 
congregation, and efpecially the 
firſt that he forms, is a very ſerious 
concern, there cannot, ſurely, be 
any impropriety, but on the con- 
trary the greateſt propriety, in 
making it an occaſion of ſolemn 
prayer; and then exhortation or 
admonition, from a miniſter of 
greater age and experience, to one 
who has but lately entered upon 
the office, is particularly ſeaſonable. 
I cannot help, therefore, expreſſing 
my wiſh, that ſome ſervice, to which 
the name of ordination may well 
enough be given, may be kept up 
among us, at the ſame time that 
every precaution is taken to pre- 
vent ſuperſtition with reſpect to it. 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


5 Birmingham, 
Nov. 1775 7 DEG) 
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A SERMON, Ge. 


— 7. * the God of our Lord Jg eſus Crip, the 
Father of glory, may give unto you the ſpirit of 
1 and revelation, in the knowleage of bim; 
the eyes of your underſtanding being enlightened ; 
that ye may know whak dh the hope of his calling, 
and what the riches of NEA glory of bis inheritance 

in the ſaints, and what is the exceeding greatneſs 
of his power, to us-ward who believe, according 
10 the working of his mighty power, which he 
- wrought in Chriſt, when he rai Yea him from the 


dead. 
EPHES, i. 17—20. 


TEE apoſtle, writing to thoſe who had 
lately been heathens, frequently, and very 
properly, reminds them of the great bene- 
fit they derived from the knowledge of the 
goſpel. This he does more eſpecially 


in the introduction to this epiſtle to the 
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Epheſians. It is indeed, of great im- 
portance that our minds ſhould always be 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of what we owe to 
the fountain of all good in this moſt im- 
portant reſpect, eſpecially as, having never 
ourſelves ſeen, or known, much of hea- 
theniſm, we are too apt to think leſs of 
the happineſs of our emancipation from 


it. And as we are now aſſembled for the 


purpoſe of recommending to the divine 


bleſſing a fellow labourer in the work of 
the chriſtian miniſtry, I ſhall take the op- 


portunity of bringing to the recollection 
of this chriſtian aſſembly, and of myſelf, 
the ſeveral particulars of which the knaw- 
ledge we derive from revelation, and more 
ee . chriſtianity, conſiſts. 


But I ſhall firſt conſider the propriety 


of having recourſe to any meaſures what- 


ever on the part of the Divine Being, far- 
ther than the natural means that he had 
employed for the moral impr ovement of 


"mankind. 
That 
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That the Divine Being has really made 
proviſion for promoting the virtue and 
happineſs of men in the conſtitution of na- 
ture and of the world, is not to be denied. 
There are numberleſs particulars in the 
make of our bodies, and in the faculties 
of our minds, which, if attended to, will 
teach us that vice and wickedneſs (confiſt- 
ing in the exceſſive and irregular indul- 
gence of our paſſions) is hurtful to man; 

that it tends to debaſe our natures, and 
ſubjects us to pain and anguiſh ; and that 
if we would live in the greateſt dignity 
and happineſs, we muſt live in the habitual 
practice of all virtue. Some will, there- 
fore, aſk, Is not nature alone a ſufficient 
guide to virtue .and happineſs? and may 
not men, by theſe helps, and the pro- 
per uſe of the reaſon with which they 
are endued, be their own inſtructors? 
Why might not mankind have been left 
to themſelves, when their own reaſon, 
aſſiſted by obſervation and experience, 
would teach them to correct their vices, 


and improve their natures to the utmoſt ? 
A 3 ++. +8 
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and when the Divine Being had * thus 
much for us, what occaſion was there for 
his doing any thing more? 


In replying to this, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that, if men would make the moſt 


of their reaſon, and conſcientiouſly obey 


all its dictates, it would be a ſufficient 


director in the conduct of life. But what 


muſt we ſay if, from whatever cauſe, and 
through whatever foreign influence, men 
become indiſpoſed to make this right uſe 
of their reaſon, and eſpecially if they be 
not ſufficiently apprized of all the conſe- 


| quences of their conduct; and if, in that 


ſtate of ignorance and darkneſs, they want 
ſtronger motives than will ever occur to 
themſelves, to the practice of univerſal 
virtue. In theſe circumſtances it was ſurely 


highly expedient that the great parent and 
friend of mankind ſhould interpoſe, to 


apprize them of theſe conſequences, that 
he ſhould ſend proper perſons, duly au- 
thorized, to engage their attention, and 


thus to inform their judgment, intereſt 


their affections, and direct their conduct. 
1 muſt 
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I muſt farther obſerve, in anſwer to 


with the idea of the ſuperior dignity of 
an abſolutely uninterrupted operation of 
the eſtabliſbed laws, that we are not at 
liberty to . ſuppoſe either man, or the 
world, to be conſtituted differently from 
what they are ; becauſe we are no proper 
judges of ſuch different arrangements of 
things and their conſequences. And con- 
ſidering how men are actually conſtituted, 
we may ſafely conclude that if it was at all 
neceſſary (as we cannot but ſuppoſe it to 
be) that ſuch beings as we are ſhould keep 
up an attention to their maker, this great 
end will be better anſwered by his main- 
taining ſome viſible intercourſe with them, 
than by a rigorous adherence to any ori- 
ginal conſtitution of things whatever, 
while himſelf was kept out of view. 


The bulk of mankind (and by this we 
are to judge) do not naturally inquire into 
the cauſe of what they ſee to be conſtant 
and invariable. They ſee, for example, 

| 1 the 
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the ſun to riſe and ſet, and all the changes 
of the ſeaſons to take place, without ever 
reflecting on their author, or final cauſe, or 
at leaſt acquieſcing in any lame account of 
them, ſo that ſomething out -of the com- 
mon courſe of nature was neceſſary to 
arreſt their attention, and lead them to 
think of the author of nature, of what 
they ſee and experience every day. 


The authors of the Greek and Roman 
theology never went farther in their ſpe- 
culations than the v able untverſe. They 
had gods in great abundance, but ima- 
gined the world to be more antient than 
them all; and the great object of the 
moſt antient idolatry were the fun, moon, 
and ſtars, the earth, and other parts of 
nature, having never imagined that theſe 
had my author. 

Beſides, in u Lies that man may nkeog up 
an idea of God, as a perſon, a being with 
whom they have to do, as the inſpector 

and judge of their conduct, it ſeems ne- | 
ceſſary chat there ſhould be on his part 


ſome 
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ſome perſonal acts, ſuch as promulgating 
laws, ſending meſſengers, expreſſing his 
pleaſure or diſpleaſure at their conduct, 
and the like, Without ſomething of this 
kind, the courſe of nature, though bear- 
ing infinite marks of intelligence, might 
never ſuggeſt the idea of an intelligent 
perſon, the proper object of We a law- 
giver, and a judge. 


We clearly ſee this in the caſe of num- 
bers who, diſbeheving revelation, do at 
this day, ſeriouſly maintain that there is 
no intelligent principle in the univerſe, 
beſides the viſible works of nature. They, 
therefore, do not admit what we may call 
the perſonality of the ſupreme cauſe of all; 
and without this there will never be any 
ſuch thing as piety towards God, as a 
Being whom we conceive to be ever pre- 
ſent with us, as the inſpector and the 
judge of our. conduct. . 0 
never un __ 1 I 
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For want of this the beſt of the hea- 
thens were intirely deſtitute of that moſt 
eſſential branch of virtue. And with- 
out an | habitual regard to God, as our 
common parent, there 1s no ſufficient 
foundation for the duties we owe to his 
offspring, or even the duties that reſpect 
ourſelves. Where there is no proper 
lawgiver, there can be no proper law. 
Without a proper regard to God in all 
our ways, our minds would be liable to 
be diſturbed and unhinged by the events 
of life, and we ſhould more eſpecially 
find ourſelves deſtitute of power to carry 
us through ſevere trials and ſufferings 
in the cauſe of truth and a good con- 
ſcience. But an habitual reſpect to the 
being, the preſence, and the providence of 
God, extending through this life and the 
next, is abundantly ſufficient for all theſe 
purpoſes. It was therefore, moſt truly 
ſaid by our Lord, No man cometh to the 
Father but by me, or, as we may in- 
terpret it, revealed religion is the only 
foundation 
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foundation of what is termed natural re- 
ligion. | 


It is not only on the authority of the 
moſt probable reaſons, but on the evidence 
of the moſt indiſputable fads, that we 
aſſert the neceſſity of extraordinary inter- 
poſitions on the part of the Divine Being, 
to engage the attention of mankind to 
himſelf, in order to reform the world, and. 
_ reſtore the practice of virtue among men. 

We ſee in hiſtory how groſsly 1gnor- 
ant the heathen world remained of the 
nature and perfections of God, and of the 
purity of his worſhip, and how loſt they 
were to a juſt ſenſe of piety and virtue, 
while they were ſuffered to continue with- 
out ſupernatural revelation, And from 
the length of time in which the wiſeſt 
and moſt poliſhed nations continued in 
this ſtate of ignorance and corruption, it 
was manifeſt that natural means were not 
ſufficient to enlighten their minds, and 


reform their conduct. Theſe, as we are 
authorized 
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authorized to ſay, had been long tried 


without effect. For while arts and ſciences 


were cultivated, and brought to a con- 
ſiderable degree of perfection, religious 
notions, and religious rites, became, if 
poſſible, more abſurd. For after the wor- 
{ſhip of the ſun, moon, and ſtars (which 
was the original idolatry of mankind, and 
continued to be that of the more barbar- 
ous part of the world) the poliſhed Egyp- 
tians and Greeks added that of dead men, 
And how deplorable, in a moral reſpect, is 
the ſtate of thoſe parts of the world to 
which the knowledge of chriſtianity has 
not reached, or in which its glorious and 
ſalutary light is extinguiſhed. 


It was therefore. a meaſure highly 
worthy of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
almighty God, in order to accompliſh his 
gracious deſign of raiſing men to a ſtate 
of glory and happineſs, to appoint ſome 
perſons to be, as it were, his embaſſadors 


to ron world lying. in darkneſs and wick- 
| . 
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edneſs, to inſtruct them in the truths 
relating to their moſt important concerns, 
and to lay before them, with plainneſs 
and energy, the proper motives for re- 
forming their conduct; and it was neceſ- 
fary that, for this purpoſe, theſe perſons 
ſhould come with authority, bearing evi- 
dent tokens of a divine miſſion, by the 
working of miracles, or ſuch works as 
men might be ſatisfied could not be per- 
formed without God, the author of na- 
ture, and who alone can control its laws, 
being with them. | 


With this view, if any hiſtory be cre- 
dible, the Divine Being has actually com- 
miſhoned various perſons to communicate 
his will to mankind, and eſpecially to 
warn them of the future conſequences of 
their evil conduct. Theſe perſons were 
chiefly of the nation of the Jews; and 
the object of their miſſions was to in- 
ſtruct their countrymen in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and then other nations who had 

intercourſe 
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intercourſe with them, in the fundamental 
principles of true religion, in order to 
guard them againſt the abominable vices 
and extravagancies to which idolatry na- 
turally led them. In like manner was 
Jeſus Chriſt (of the ſame nation of the 
Jews) commiſſioned to bring the laſt and 
moſt complete revelation .of the will of 
God to man; ſo that nothing now re- 
mains to be done on the part of God for 
the moral inſtruction and reformation of 


the world. 


What it is that God has by theſe re- 
peated revelations done for mankind, and 
eſpecially by Jeſus Chriſt, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſpecify. Bur I muſt farther pre- 
miſe, that the great and ultimate object 
of the miſſion of Chriſt was not at all 


different from that of the preceding pro- 
phets. According to his own repreſenta- 


tion, in the inſtructive parable of the 
vineyard let out to huſbandmen, God 


firſt ſent ſervants t to them, to receive the 
fruits 
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fruits of the vineyard, and laſt of all, 
with the ſame general view, he ſent his 
ſon, or a perſon ſo much more diſtin- 
guiſhed, as to be entitled to that peculiar 
appellation, though he was of the ſame 
nature with them, in all * like unto his 


brethren. 


1. By theſe extraordinary interpoſitions 

we have been inſtructed in the nature, 
perfections, and moral government of 
God, and the rule of human duty; a 
knowledge of a very important nature, 
and which mankind, after having been 
inſtructed in it, by becoming vain in their 
imaginations, had loſt. This knowledge 
we find in Moſes and all the prophets. 
There we find that God is one, that 
he made and governs the world, that he 
is every where preſent, obſerving the 
conduct of men, that he is merciful to 
the penitent, but will puniſh the obſti- 
nately wicked. We are alſo taught in 
revelation how the one true God 1s to be 
worſhipped in the moſt acceptable man- 
ner, 
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ner, viz. in ſpirit and in truth, by purity 
of heart, and uprightneſs of life. Ac- 
cording to Chriſt, the two great command- 
ments, which include all the reſt, are the 
love of God and of our fellow-creatures. 


Thus was laid the foundation of all 
acceptable worſhip, and right conduct in 


life, and thus were the minds of men freed 


from a ſlayiſh and debaſing ſuperſtition, 
which had taught them to ſeek to pleaſe 
God by other things than true. goodneſs of 
heart and life, and had encouraged them to 
continue in the practice of vice, by truſt- 
ing to vain compenſations and atone- 


ments. This was one of the moſt im- 


portant ſervices that could be rendered 
to religion, and to mankind; as there is 
nothing to which they appear to be more 
prone than ſuperſtition, or unworthy no- 
tions of God, and conſequently wrong 
methods of ſeeking to pleaſe him. 


Beginning with theſe leading 1 
did our Lord, following the n of 
the 
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the prophets who had preceded him, go 
on to inſtru&t mankind in every uſeful 
principle of religion, concealing from 
them nothing that could in any reſpect 
influence their practice. And this, we 
clearly ſee, had the moſt direct tendency 
to promote the great ſcheme of our re- 
demption, or deliverance from vice and 
miſery.” For before men can be reclaimed 
from vicious courſes, they muſt be con- 
vinced of ,the-evil of them. They muſt 
be ſhewn againſt how great a Being they 
are offending, and be informed what it is 
that will recommend them to his favour: 
Such knowledge as this is, in its own na- 
ture, neceſſary to all virtuous and reli- 
gious practice. The judgment, or under- 
ſtanding, muſt firſt be enlightened, before 
the will can be renewed, the affections 
regulated, and the conducted reformed; 
as, in all caſes, a thing muſt be under flood; | 
before it can be praiſed.” & 


This excellent moral inſtruktion was not, 
however, as J have ſaid already, peculiar 
| B "WW 
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to Chriſt. He did not pretend to teach 
men any thing new on theſe ſubjects. He 
only explained and enforced what had 
long before been taught by Moſes and 
the prophets. But many of theſe excel- 
lent and moſt important moral precepts 
had been perverted, and the folid duties of 
ptety, benevolence, and all virtue, had 
been made to give place to a moſt de- 
baſing and miſchievous ſuperſtition. The 
fame, indeed, has been the caſe with the 
moral precepts of chriſtianity ſelf ; ſo 
that there will always be great reaſon to 
caution men on this head, ſo prone. are 
they to che indulgence of their appetites 
and paſſions, and fo willing to find ſome 
2 * 1 n. if they can. 


Christ did not teach any ming new 
eoncerning God, or the maxims of his 
government, becauſe theſe things were 
ſufficiently known to the Jews, and ex- 
plained in their ſcriptures. The great 
doctrine of the divine unity was well un- 
— and taken for — by all 

the 
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the nation of the Jews. - That thers is one 
God, and there is 70 other than he, and that 
to worſhip him with the beurt, is better tas 
all whole butnt-offerings and ſactifice, Was à 
reply of a Jewiſh ſcribe to our Saviour, and 

which met with his your Nn 


Leatt of all had he Sy oedhfin 46 
form them that the Divine Being, the 
God and Father ef all, as well as his 


own God and Father, was placable to his 


penitent creatures. This moſt neœeſſary 
of all doctrines Had been moſt elearly 
taught by Moſes aid all the prophets; 
ſo that nothifig fafthe? remained to be 
faid on the ſabjeRt. By Mofes the Divine 
Being folertifily proclainied himfelf to be 
a God merciful and gracious; long -fuffering, 
abundatit in thercy, goodneſs, and truth, for- 
giving iniquity, tranſgreſion, am fn. All 
the prophets exhorted to repentance on 
the fame principle. Neturn tits me, and 
I will return wunts you, is the cotiftant Bur- 
den of their preaching. Indeed, without 
this all exhortation to nee would 


be 1 in vain. 
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That Chriſt was himſelf, by his death 
and ſufferings, the means of- reconciling 
men to God, and of making it to be con- 
ſiſtent with his juſtice to pardon the 
truly penitent, is a doctrine for which 
there is no countenance either in the diſ- 
courſes of our Lord, or the writings of 
the apoſtles. They all took it for granted, 
that all that was neceſſary to be done was 
to reconcile. ſinful man to God, not to 
reconcile God to man. In the fine parable 
of the prodigal ſon, Chriſt informs us 
that God, our true and affectionate Fa- 
ther, is ready to receive all his offend- 
ing and penitent children, as it were, 
with open arms, without any interceſſion 
of others, or any atonement whatever. 
Through the whole of the ſcriptures God 
is repreſented as forgiving ſin pag und 
for his * 6; or bis name's 6.5 Jake only. . 


2. To give the greater weight to dar 
inſtructions, all the prophets of God; with 
ſome few exceptions, exemplified them by 
their own conduct. 


But 
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But the benefit we derive from the ex- 
ample of good men recorded in the ſcrip- 
tures is only incidental, and is not to be 
conſidered as any proper part of the 
ſcheme of revelation. Nay the examples 
of bad men, equally recorded in the ſcrip- 
tures, or in other authentic hiſtories, 
may ſometimes be of as much ule to us 
as that of good men. Since, however, as 
_ chriſtians, we profeſs to be, and are ex- 
horted to be, in a more eſpecial manner 
followers of Chriſt, I ſhall make a few 
obſervations with e to thus ſabject. 
* "Naw the ranniple of Chriſt; like that of 
other good men, can only be of partial 
and occaſional uſe to us. In a great va- 
riety of the moſt trying ſituations our 
Lord was never placed, ſo that in thoſe 
caſes his life cannot furniſh any pattern 
for us. It is his general temper and 
character that we are to attend to, and an 
attention to this may be of great uſe to 
us, even in ſituations in which he himſelf 
was never placed. What were moſt con- 
0 3ð;ꝰ⁰tL 8 
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{picuous in him were the virtues of meck- 
neſs, humility, heavenly-mindedneſs, and 


an intire devotedneſs to the will of God, 


in ſuffering as well as in doing ; and with 
theſe diſpoſitions we ſhall in no o particular 


Caſe act wrong. 


In 8 to the will of God, and 
to anſwer the great deſigns of his provi- 
dence, he gave up his innocent life to the 
malice of his enemies, who put him to 
death in the moſt cruel and ignominious 
manner, in this, as well as in other things 
leaving us an example that we ſhould fol- 


law his Reps. Fureſmuob as Chrift ſuffered 
in the fleſh, wwe muft arm our ſelves, as Peter 


ſays, ' with the ſame mind. Becauſe bo laid 
aun bis life for us, we ought alſo, as John 
Vs, ts lay dawn our lives for the brethren ; 

that is, we ought ta ſerve mankind, at the 


| hazard of every thing dear to us in lifo, 


and even of life "ple, 


Dur Lord's great heroiſm in \ fuſering 
3nd dying as he did, will be more ad. 


mi ired 
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- mired the more we conſider the circum- 
ſtances of it, eſpecially his extreme ſenſi- 
bility. That a man whoſe bodily frame was 
capable of ſuffering ſo much as his did un- 
der the mere apprehenſion of his approach- 
ing death, ſhould, nothwithſtanding this, 
die with ſuch noble and calm fortitude, 
and with ſuch ſentiments of piety and be- 
nevolence even to his enermes, 1s, indeed, 
wonderful. There is alſo ſomething pe- 
culiarly trying in being the i to ſuffer 
in any cauſe. In bearing, however, not 
only pain, but hardſhips of various kinds, 
(fome of them more trying than any kind 
of violent death) and bearing them alfo 
with a truly chriftian ſpirit, it is for the 
honour of chriſtianity, and conſequently of 
Chriſt, to ſay that many of the martyrs 
have not fallen ſhort of the FROM ſet 
them. 


As to the more common. infirmities of 
human nature, ſuch as the indulgence of 
ſenſual appetites and paſſions, we cannot 
ſuppoſe that the temptation to tranf- 
greſs would be much felt by a perſon 

B 4 of 
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of his exalted. character, and great expec- 
tations; and with a violent death in im- 
mediate proſpect. There is, therefore, 
nothing very extraordinary, though highly 
worthy of our imitation, in this part of 
pur Saviour's conduct. 


I ſhall cloſe this head with obſerving 
that, in all caſes in which the example of 
men cannot be recommended, that of the 
ever bleſſed God 1s propoſed to us in the 
{criptures. For we are exhorted to be 
perfect as our Father who is in heaven 1s 
perfect. This precept has the advantage 
of being an unerring rule of conduct. 
It will prevent our acquieſcing in any 
limited degree of moral excellence; and 
recourſe may be had to it with great ad- 


vantage in thoſe caſes in which the ſu- 


premacy of the Divine Being, and his infi- 


nite knowledge (by which he ever ſees the 


moſt diſtant conſequences of things, and 
by which he can bring good out of all 


evil) does not neceſſarily make the rule 


of his condu&t different from that. of ours. 


3. In 
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3. In order to reform the world, and 
thereby raiſe men to a ſtate of future glory 
and happineſs, God has by Jeſus Chriſt, 
in a more eſpecial manner, revealed to 
them the knowledge of a future ſtate of 
_ rewards and puniſhments, as ſupplying 
the moſt effectual motive to the practice 
of virtue... This is, indeed, the diſtinguiſh- 
ing excellence of the goſpel. By this goſ- 
pel life and immortality are fully brought 
to light, as it affords a more ſatisfactory 
evidence of a reſurrection to a future and 
immortal life than had been given to the 
world before, ſo as to eſtabliſn the belief 
of this moſt important of all truths to the 
end of time. This great end Chriſt effect 
ed, not ory by preaching the doctrine 
with authority from God, evidenced by 
miracles, even ſuch as raiſing the dead to 
life, but by being himſelf an example of 
what he announced to others; having 
ſubmitted to die in the moſt public and 


indiſputable manner, and having been 


l to life, to the complete ſatisfaction 
of 
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of a ſufficient number of the moſt com- 
petent witneſſes, 


Had mankind, in a body, been aſked 
what evidence they required for a doctrine 
ſo important and intereſting to them, 
they could not have demanded more than 


was actually given them, viz. that the 


great preacher of the doctrine ſhould, in 
his own perſon, afford them an example 


of its truth, by dying and riſing again 


within a limited time. 


This was no new doctrine to the Jews. 
The great body of that nation were then, 
and are to this day, fully perſuaded of it. 
This muſt, in my opinion, have ariſen 


from ſome very early revelation from God 


on the fubject, but probably prior to the 


writing of the books of Moſes ; whatever 


difficulty we may now find in accounting 


for the remarkable ſilence concerning a 
doctrine of ſo much importance in his 


writings, as well as thoſe of the Old Teſ- 
| tament 
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tament in general. Had this great reve- 
lation been made to Moſes himſelf, or to 
any of the ſubſequent prophets, we could 
not but have heard of it. But having been 
made known probably to our firſt parents, 
and, though it was loſt in other nations, 
having been always retained by the ſews, 
there was the leſs occafion for any men- 
tion of it in books deſigned for their pe- 
euliar uſe. But what was well known to 
the Jews would be good tidings' of great 
Joy to the Gentile world, which was igno- 
rant of it. 


When the fulneſs of time was come, that 
God thought proper to manifeſt his pa- 
ternal regards to all his offspring of man- 
kind, it was highly proper that, as the 
original record of this great doctrine of a 
reſurrection was then loft, it ſhould be 
renewed ; that ſo no reaſonable doubt 
might remain concerning it; and this was 

completely effected by the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, who hkewiſe brought it into vie 
in all his * For he did not, like 

yy _ Moſes, 


to effect his great deſign, the reformation 


» e or 
Moſes, give his diſciples any expectation 


of happineſs in this life, but only at the 
reſurrection of the juſt; and to this great 
| hope' that was ſet before them, he taught 


them chearfully to ſacrifice all their inte- 
reſts here, and even life itſelf ; aſſuring 
them that they who ſhould loſe their lives 
for the ſake of the goſpel, would receive 
them again, with infinite advantage, in 


the world to come. It was his expreſs 
declaration, that his kingdom was not of 


this world, and he enjoined all his fol- 
lowers to lay up their treaſure in heaven. 
We alſo learn from the apoſtle that we 
are to walk by faith and not by fight, ſince 
the things that are ſeen are temporary, but 
the things. that are wor are. eternal. | 


When God had by ve means zmpaftel 
to mankind this moſt important informa- 
tion concerning himſelf and his moral 
government, concerning their duty here, 
and their expectations hereafter, nothing 
more was requiſite in order completely 


of 
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of the world, and the preparation of men 


for that future happy ſtate which is an- 
nounced to us in the goſpel. For with 
theſe helps, the rational nature that God 
had originally given to man was ſufficient, 
without any ſupernatural operation upon 
their minds, to their reſtoration to his 
favour and their future happineſs. The 
hiſtorical evidence that we now have of 
the miracles, the death, and reſurrection 
of Chriſt, is of itſelf. ſufficient to produce 
chriſtian faith, or a firm belief of the great 
facts on which chriſtianity reſts; and this 
faith; or belief, is ſufficient to induce men 
to reform their conduct, and to fit them, 
by a life of virtue here, for a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs hereafter. 


Accordingly, no farther help than this 
is ever promiſed to us in the goſpel. Like 
good ſeed, in our Saviour's moſt inſtruc- 
tive parable, it is ſcattered promiſcuouſly 
on all kinds of ſoil ; but nothing is done 
to the ſoil itſelf, and therefore it brings 
forth much fruit, or none at all, juſt as 

the 
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the minds of men were previouſly diſ- 
poſed to receive it. The gift of the ſpirit, 
of which we read, always means ſome 
miraculous power, calculated for the confir- 
mation of the goſpel in the early ages 64 
We are taught, indeed, to pray to God to 
be led into, and to be kept in, the ways of 
truth and virtue. But we ate alſo taught 
to pray for our daily bread; and as our 
daily bread is not given to us without 
our own labour, fo likewiſe good diſ- 
poſitions of mind are only to be acquired 
by the uſe of proper means; though 
both the means, and the power of uſing 
them, being from God, it is right to 
aſcribe all to him, to pray to him for 
every bleſſing, temporal or ſpiritual, and 
to thank him for all of them alike. 


As a practical 8 of this 
doctrine, I ſhall obſerve (1.) that from it 
we may infer the dignity of human na- 
ture; man being a creature the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed by his great creator among 
his works here below, in that we are the 


proper 
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proper ſubjects of his moral government, 
and fit heirs of immortality. This im- 
plies that we are capable of unlimited im- 
provement ; and what we ſee of man in 
this life makes this ' probable. We ſee 
no bounds to increaſing knowledge and 
ripening virtue, though we, and all creat- 
ed beings, ſhall ever fall infinitely ſhort 
of the perfection of the ſupreme Being, 

who is, and ever will be, alone, the * 
$62 good, xt 


Let us, 8 my brethren, with all 
humility and gratitude to God, for every 
thing that we have, or are, reſpect our- 
ſelves, as ſo greatly diſtinguiſned by the 
author of all excellence, and not care- 
leſsly and wickedly abandon the glorious 
profpects that are ſet before us. For a 
beggar in our ſtreets to reject the offer of 
a kingdom, would not be more prepoſ- 
terous. We can hardly form an idea of 
greater depravity of mind than for a man 
ſeriouſly to prefer utter annihilation to 
that * which is brought to 

light 
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light by the goſpel, and to maintain that 
the great and extenſive views it opens to 
us do not tend to enlarge and exalt the 
mind, and qualify men to act with more 
dignity, generoſity, and integrity, as well 
as true piety, in this life, in conſequence 


of being taught that the connexions and 
habits which we form here below, will be 


continued beyond the grave, where we 


ſhall again find ourſelves under the go- 
vernment of the ſame God, and be again 
happy in our ſubjection to him, and in 
our renewed intercourſe with each other 
to all eternity. To maintain, as ſome 
have done, that this chriſtian doctrine of 
a future ſtate has any hurtful tendency, 
appears to me to argue ſuch depravity of 
mind, as can only be produced by gr oſs 
vices, ſuch as make men ſecretly wiſh that 


it may not be true. Thouſands have 


found that the firm belief of it tends 
to make men uct: fy FRemſerves © even as God 


is pure, . 


2. Let; 
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21. Let us learn from this doftrine to 
cheriſh a ſenſe of the great bleſſings of 
chriſtianity, as the only means of giving 
men this glorious proſpect, and preparing 
them for future happineſs. For that any 
of the human race will ſurvive the n 
natare gives us no: 1282 to _— 


Chriſtians would * a 1 higher 
ſenſe of the value of the goſpel; if they 
had not forgotten what heatheniſm was. 
That ſuch vices as the heathens were ad- 
dicted to, ſome of them too abominable 
and horrid to be mentioned in ſuch a 
place as this, ſhould have been encouraged 
by any thing that ever bore the name of 
religion, and even. ſhould have been prac- 
ticed as religious rites, which recommend 
men to the abject of their worſhip, would 
not now be credible, did not the moſt au- 
thentic hiſtory remain E an indifputable 
evidence of the facts. Let us then bleſs 
God for the goſpel, which brings us from 
| uren to light, from vice to virtue, 

8 from 
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* death to immortaltty; and let us do 
every thing in our power to extend the 
knowledge and the bleſſings of it to all 
the human race. More eſpecially, as a 
means to the great end, let us exert our- 
ſelves to purify it from thoſe corruptions 
which both defeat the great deſign of it, 
and prevent its reception among Jews, Ma- 

hometans, and heathens. This fatal ten- 
dency has every thing that, in any degree, 
renders: it: leſs amiable, or leſs credible ; ; 
and nothing does this more than any in- 
fringement of the great doctrine of the 
unity 3 n and 1 W of his 1 


— - * 
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310 All. wth 1 hire! dint Wan 
been done for us, the beſt inſtructions 
having been given us for a virtuous life, 
exemplified by tlie lives of holy men, 
prophets, and Jeſus Chriſt; having had 
the moſt ſatis factory evidence given us of 
a future ſtate of -retribution after death, 
ne more could have been done to 
mon TI induce 
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induce men to abandon a courſe of vice, 
and to live in ſuch a manner as to ſecure 
a happy immortality. If the nature of 
virtue,” and of man, be conſidered; it will 
be evident that nothin g more could have 
been done for us. The cannot be 
forced. It can only be determined by 
proper motives. God requires that we 
ſhould give him our hearts, which can 
only be nee by the force of "Ow: 
_ - 0 20 


As far, therefore, as it became the Di- 
vine Being to interpoſe, nothing has been 
left untried to reform the world. If then, 
notwithſtanding all theſe meaſures for our 
good, we continue diſobedient, and ad- 
dicted to vice, may not the Divine Being 
with the greateſt propriety ſpeak of us as 
of the children of Iſrael of old. What 
could I have done to my vineyard more 
{© than I have done; nevertheleſs when; I 
looked that it ſhould bring forth grapes, 
beit e forth wild grapes.” | 
"© 2 We 
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We cannot think that, after all this 
that has been done for us, we are at liberty 
to neglect and ſlight it, and that God will 
take no notice of our diſobedience and 
perverſeneſs. No, our fins under the diſ- 


penſation of the goſpel are attended with 


every aggravation that can heighten their 
guilt, and increaſe our condemnation. As 
the apoſtle ſays, which way can we come off, 
or eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſalvation. 
Let it not be our condemnation, that light 
is come into the world, but that we loved 
darkneſs rather than light, becauſe our " deeds 


were evil. 


We who profeſs what we wiſh to be 
conſidered as rational chriſtianity, have 
_ leaſt of all any juſt excuſe for a deficiency 
in that temper, and a want of thoſe good 
works, which our religion requires. We, 
depending upon the free mercy of God to 
the penitent, reject the idea of being ſaved 
by any righteouſneſs that is not our own. 
We believe that no man can obey the 

laws 
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laws of God for another, or ſuffer the 
puniſhment due to the crimes of another ; 
and we diſclaim the belief of any thing 
whatever ſtanding in the place of moral 
virtue. We believe the goſpel both to 
contain a ſufficient rule of life, and alſo 
ſufficient motives to the obſervance of it. 


As therefore, my brethren, we not only 
name the name of Chriſt, and profeſs our- 
ſelves to be his diſciples, but think that 
we profeſs it in greater purity than many 
others, let us give proof of it by departing 
farther from all iniquity, and by being a 
peculiar people zealous of good works, If 
this be not our reſolution, and ſteady 
uniform conduct, there 1s not a nation 
under heaven that will not riſe up againſt 
us, and condemn us, at the laſt day. For 
no people ever enjoyed greater advantages 
than we do. If they neglect their advan- 
tages, which are inferior to ours, their 
condemnation will be proportionably leſs. 
But if they improve them, while we ne- 
gle& ours, double will be their recom- 

pence, 
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pence, and double will be our condemna- 
tion. May we all ſeriouſly conſider theſe 
things, the things that relate to our everlaſt- 
ing peace and welfare, before they be for ever 
bid from our ches. 


END OF THE SERMON. 


Ms. BELSHAM's 
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THE REV. WILLIAM FIELD. 


THe hints of advice, Sir, which I ſhall 
upon this occaſion ſubmit to your con- 
ſideration, will take their riſe chiefly from 
that declaration of St. Paul, in which, 
in a few comprehenſive words, he exhibits 
his own character, and that of every 
faithful miniſter of the goſpel. 0 


2 Cor. ii. 17. For we are not as many 
 nobich corrupt the word of God: but 
as of fincerity, but as of God, in the 
fight of God, fpeak we in Chrift, 

I ſhall 
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I ſhall not detain you at preſent, with 
illuſtrating the connexion in which the 


words of the text are :ntroduced : : it 1s 


ſufficient for my purpoſe, to obſerve that 
they appear to expreſs in the judgment 
of St. Paul, a ſummary of the duties of 
the chriſtian miniſter, and of the temper 
and ſpirit by which he ought to be ac- 
tuated in the diſcharge of his office, and 
without which, whatever his abilities and 
attainments may be, he will prove but as 
the founding braſs, or the tinkling cymbal, 
and cannot rationally expect either N 
* nt or bar | 41 


In thei fiſt place; the: great duty of 2 


chriſtian miſter 1 is to * in Cbriſt. 


You ne robin Sir, chat the apaltl 


Paul, amidſt the variety of engagements 
which continually crouded upon him, had 


not much time to ſpare for-epiſtolary cor- 


reſpondence ; ſo that when he was under 
a neceſſity of writing to his particular 


Ane or to ch riſtian ſocieties, he ſtudied 


a degree 


a degree of brevity which not unfre- 
quently borders upon obſcurity, and he 
often comprizes a multitude of ideas in 
very few words. To ſpeak in Chrift is 
an elliptica] expreſſion by which we are 
then to underſtand (as I preſume no per- 
ſon at all converſant with this apoſtle's 
writings will diſpute). teaching the doc- 
trine of Chriſt, that doctrine which had 
been revealed to St. Paul by Chrift*, the 


doctrine which Chriſt himſelf had preach- 


MO 


ed, which he had confirmed by his mira- 


cles, which he had ſealed with his blood; 
and which he had commiſſioned this emi- 
nent apoſtle, who from a furious perſe- 
cutor had been transformed into a zea- 
lous advocate for truth and righteouſneſs, 


to diffuſe through the world, both l 


1 and Gentiles. + 


In this reſpect chriſtian miniſters /are 
the true ſucceſſors of the apoſtles; and 


* Gal. i. 12. : + Ads xxvi. 17, 18. 
though 
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though they profeſs not to have received 
either their inſtructions, or their call, from 
ſach high authority, nor to challenge that 
implicit regard to their meſſage which the 
apoſtles often claimed, and to which they 
were juſtly entitled, in conſequence of the 
extent and accuracy of thew views of 
chriſtian doctrine, the authority which 
they received from Chriſt, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and the miraculous powers 
with which they were furniſhed ; yet it is 
their great duty, the honour and the pri- 
vilege of their office, to publiſh what 
they apprehend to be the true doctrine of 
Chriſt, as the repreſentatives of their great 
maſter, to addreſs men in his name, to 
teach what he taught, and, as the embaſſa- 
dors of Chriſt, to beſeech them in Chriſt's flead 
fo be reconciled to God. 


Upon this head it were eaſy to enlarge, 
and to multiply directions; but I for- 
bear. Your own heart, Sir, will inſtruct 


* 2 Cor. V. 20. | 
you 
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you in your duty, and will ſupply you 
with the beſt motives to the faithful dil:- 
gent performance of it. But one hint I 
muſt take leave to ſuggeſt, viz. that it is 
an object of the higheſt importance to the 
intereſt of truth and piety, that a miniſter 
ſhould be particularly attentive to the 
riſing generation, and ſhould ſpare no 
pains to inſtil into the young and ſuſ- 
ceptible mind, juſt and pleaſing appre- 
henſions of religious truth. That the 
idea of God may be one of the earlieſt 
impreſſions upon the underſtanding; that 
from the firſt moment when children 
learn to liſp his name, 'they may think 
of him with delight, as their beſt and 
kindeſt friend, and may aſſociate the moſt 
pleaſing ſentiments with the duties they 
owe to God. A filial ſpirit is what God 
requires; it is that fragrant incenſe 
which ought to perfume every ſacrifice. 
It is that alone which renders every duty 
pleaſant in the performance, and accept- 
able to God. The ſooner this ſpirit 1s 


infuſed the better: and this can only be 
accompliſhed 
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accompliſhed by exhibiting to young peo- 
ple the moſt pleaſing, which are at the 


fame time the moſt rational and beneficial, 
views of the ſupreme Being. Of-thoſe 


who are grown old in wickedneſs there 
is my little hope. 


If you clixehdck" the career of folly, if 
you can moderate the exceſſes of vice, if 
you can effect ſome external reformation $ 
this is all that in ordinary caſes you can 
reaſonably expect. But that which has long i 
been crooked cannot eafily be made flrai ght k. f 


We Ethiopian cannot change his cin, nor the 


leopard his ſpots f. If falſe and gloomy 
thoughts of God and his gSvernment have 
taken early poſſeſſion of the mind, if by 
length of time and force of habit, they 

have entwined themſelves about the fibres 
of the heart, and have aſſociated them- 
ſelves with every devotional ſentiment, it 


is in vain to hope that the baneful and 


ee pre] judice will yield to the 
| * Eccleſ. i . 18. + Jer. xiii. 23 


gentle 
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gentle influence of calm and ſober argu- 
ment. Death, the great teacher, can alone 
emancipate the underſtanding, and eradi- 
cate thoſe hard injurious thoughts of the 
moſt amiable and beneficent of Beings, 
which embitter human life, and pervert to 
dejection and deſpondency thoſe exerciſes 
of piety which to an enlightened and up- 
right mind, are an inexhauſtible ſource of 
conſolation and pleaſure. But if here and 
there an inſtance ſhould occur of perſons 
who in advanced age poſſeſs leiſure, incli- 
nation, and ſtrength of mind, to examine 
into the foundation of their prejudices, 
and to correct their unhappy errors con- 
cerning the Supreme Being, the feelings 
will not eaſily, perhaps never entirely, 
follow the dictates of the underſtanding ; 
and when the attention is diverted to a 
different object, the old aſſociations and 
modes of thinking and feeling will return 
again, as though the Judgment: had never 
been convinced. : 


It is, then, an object of unſpeakable 


importance not only that young people 
ſhould 
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ſhould be trained up to the practice of 
religion, but that their rehgious prin- 
ciples ſhould be rightly formed ; that they 
ſhould be kept from all thoſe views of 
God, and his government, and of the du- 
ties he requires, which would damp the 
innocent chearfulneſs of the mind, would 
inſpire it with terror, and produce a ſer- 
vile and reluctant homage, ſo oppoſite to 
that filial ſpirit, that chearful obedience, 
which is moſt acceptable to God. It is 
very deſirable that young perſons ſhould 
never recollect the time when they were 
not firm believers in the exiſtence and 
goodneſs of God, when they did not think 
of him with ſentiments of reverence and 
affection, when they did not rejoice in his 
protection, and government, and when 
they did not conſider obedience to God as 
a privilege, as well as a duty. 


And here, Sir, in my apprehenſion, a 
miniſter's chief buſineſs and pleaſure lies. 
Here he is called upon to exert his moſt 
valuable talents with the faireſt proſpect 
of ſucceſs, viz, in fixing the beſt im- 
preſſions 
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Aeli upon the tender minds of the 
younger part of his ſociety, and that by 
means of private inſtruction as well as by 
public addreſſes. And give me leave to 
hint an obſervation of the utmoſt moment 


to the ſucceſs of your miniſtry, that the 


moſt important duties of the ſacred office, 
are not thoſe which are performed in 
public. I am, indeed, perſuaded that the 
public preaching of the goſpel is highly 
_ uſeful, and that without it the world 
would be much more ignorant and vicious 
than it now is. I admire the orator who 
can exhibit the intereſting doctrines, and 


the eſſential duties of chriſtianity in clear, 


elegant, and harmonious language; who 
can ſupport them by the moſt cogent ar- 
guments, who can enforce them by the 
moſt engaging motives, who can com- 
mand attention, and can reach the heart 
by graceful elocution, united with manly 
ſenſe, and with that genuine pathos which 
reſults from a firm conviction of the 
truth and importance of his ſubject, and 
from an earneſt deſire to be uſeful to his 

D hearers 
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hearers in their moſt important concerns, 
I cordially wiſh him ſucceſs. : And multi- 
tudes, | no doubt, are enlightened, / and 
edified,-and ſaved by his miniſtry. - But 
yet, I am perſuaded that it is the , ſmall 
voice of private inſtruction, - of | prudent 
advice, of friendly admonition, of ſalutary 
reproof, of tender ſymapthy, and of chriſ- 
tian conſolation, which is uſually found 
moſt efficacious to open the underſtand- 
ing, and to meliorate the heart. The 
wiſe and vigilant, and faithful miniſter, 
therefore, will be inſtant in ſeaſon,” and out. 
off ſeaſon, and will diligently ſeek after, and 
never willingly let ſlip, any favourable 

opportunity of promoting the cauſe of 
truth, and the intereſt of religion. 


I now proceed, ſecondly, To illuſtrate 
that temper and ſpirit by which the apoſ- 
| tle was animated, and which he inſinuates 
to be neceflary to form the character of a 
chriſtian miniſter.» We are not as many who 
corrupt the word of God, but as of finceri 'y, 
but as of God, in the Hale. of. G00 — We in 
Chriſt. . | 


In 
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In the firſt place, a chriſtian miniſter 
1s to be very careful that he doth not, 
as many do, corrupt the word of God. 


You need not, Sir, to be informed that 
the expreſſion *, in the original, ſignifies to 
debaſe generous liquors by impure mix- 
tures for the ſake of gain. And the 
apoſtle means to declare, that he did not 
adulterate the pure doctrine of Chriſt by 
the mixture of any foreign or inferior 
principles, as many at that time did. 
He particularly alludes to the judaizing 
zealots, who blended ' the ceremonies of 
the Moſaic ritual, and the abſurdities, and 
burdens, of Phariſaic tradition, with the 
doctrine of Chriſt, and repreſented them 
as eſſential to ſalvation. The apoſtle. 
could truly ſay that he did not, in this, 
nor in any other way, adulterate the word 
of God. For he knew 1t perfectly. He 
had learned it by expreſs revelation from 
| Chriji+. Nor would he preſume to enn 
the ſacred . 


* KRamnnevolss. „1 Gal. 8. 
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But what miniſter of the goſpel will 
now preſume to affirm that he in particu- 
lar doth never corrupt the word of God? 
That the doctrine which he teaches, is 
the genuine, unmingled, undebaſed doc- 
trine of Chriſt? That the chriſtian re- 
ligion has been ſullied by grievous cor- 
ruptions, is what we are all ready to ac- 
knowledge; that it is the duty of miniſters 
to teach the word of God purified, as far 
as poſſible, from the droſs of human in- 
ventions, none. will deny. But where is 
the touchſtone of truth, the key of know- 
ledge to be found? Who will take off 
from our eyes the bandage of ignorance 
and prejudice ? Who will direct us to the 


Z abode of truth, or diſcover to us the hea- 


venly ſtranger ? I am happy in the per- 
fuakion, that the world, under the benign 
influence of the goſpel, and the govern- 
ment of perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, is 
proceeding to a better ſtate. All things 
are advancing to perfection by a gradual, 
but continually accelerated progreſs, and 
the time is approaching, when truth will 
reveal her 2 form to every upright 

inquiſitive 
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inquiſitive mind. Ves, my heart triumphs 
in the proſpect of that glorious ſtate of 
things, which the pen of prophecy has 
delineated in the faireſt colours, when 
truth and peace ſhall viſit this world, and 
the pure doctrine of Chriſt, by its intrinſic 
energy, and the ſuperintending providence 
of God, ſhall purge itſelf thoroughly from 
all the feculence of error, and ſhall diffuſe 
its ſaving beams throughout the world. 
The happy day is even now beginning to 
dawn. The rays of truth already pene- 
trate the gloom, and error, ignorance, 
and ſuperſtition are gradually vaniſhing 
before it. The darkneſs is paſſed, and the 
true light now begins to ſhine. Happy 
they who will hereafter be witneſſes to 
its meridian ſplendour. Happy we, my 
brethren, if like the venerable patriarch, 
we can look forward to the day of Chriſt x. 
This is our beſt ſolace amidſt the ſtruggles 
to which an honeſt zeal for truth, and the 
difficulties to which a laborious, patient, 
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ſerious enquiry. after it, and an honeſt 
open profeſſion of it, will now ſometimes 
expoſe us. But, in the mean time, we 
muſt eſteem it our honour, if we are em- 
ployed as inſtruments in promoting this 
glorious cauſe, either by our labours, or 
on our x ſufferings. 7 


It is vein ht 8 Sir, if. you are 
deſirous of keeping clear of the charge of 
corrupting the word of God, to ſtudy the 
{criptures with care and diligence ; to di- 
veſt your mind as far as poſſible of every 
prejudice; to aim at nothing but truth; 
to ſearch after the genuine ſenſe of the 
ſacred writers, without warping it to ſup- 
port a favourite ſyſtem; never to think 
that you have learned enough, nor to be 
aſhamed of acknowledging an error; ever 
to keep your mind open to conviction, 
and to be thankful for every dere of in- 
ales in . HE —_ it may by commu- 
nicated, and to whatever conſequences it 
may lead; oe that the tendency of 
. truth 
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truth muſt ever be ultimately beneficial; 
and to all your reſearches, you muſt add 
earneſt prayer to the Father of lights, for 
wiſdom and inſtruction to guard you 
from every criminal, from every per- 
nicious error. e it v2 5 


I am far from maintaining that by this 
means you will ſecure infallibility. I am 
well apprized of the narrow limits of the 
human intellect, and the force of inve- 
terate prejudice, often moſt powerful and 
moſt obvious to others, when leaſt per- 
ceived or ſuſpected by thoſe who are the 
ſubjects of its baneful - influence.) - Bat 
this I will aſſert, that when you have 
followed the directions which have juſt 
been preſcribed, you have done all that 
feeble, fallible human nature will admit. 
That doctrine which you diſcover by theſe 
means, is to you the pure, unadulterated 
doctrine of Chriſt. This doctrine you 
muſt teach; without preſuming either 
to conceal it, to add to it, or to take 


from it. And at the ſame time that you 
5 „ cannot 
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cannot but regard other ſyſtems of opi- 
nions as corruptions of chriſtianity, and 
cannot but think it your duty to warn 
your hearers againſt them, ſo far as they 
appear to have a pernicious tendency, I 
am very ſure that you will never think of 
exerting an authority which, with what- 
ever propriety it might be claimed by an 
apoſtle who had the gift of diſcerning - 
ſpirits, can never, without the greateſt in- 
decency, be arrogated by fallible creatures, 
who have no ſuch pretenſions, the autho- 
rity. of anathematizing thoſe whoſe ſenti- 
ments differ from your own. If truth is 
your only object, you will not wiſh to 
ſupport your own ſyſtem of opinions any 
farther than - they are conſiſtent with 
truth, and by means which will not diſ- 
grace your character either as a chriſtian 
or a-gentleman ; -and you will hold your- 
ſelf under obligation to the friend who | 
will detect the falſhood of any principle 
which you entertain, how well grounded, 
how dear, how facred- _ it OP have 
been 3 


Pernbie 
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Permit me, Sir, to put the queſtion, 
ſtrange as it may ſound, whether there 
may not be ſome danger of corrupting 
the word of God, even by the uſe of 
ſcripture language, by the promiſcuous 
introduction of ſcripture phraſes, with- 
out annexing to them diſtin& ideas, or 
proper explanations. You well know 
that phraſeology perfectly intelligible in 
one age and country, is often, by differ- 
ence of circumſtances, and modes of think- 
ing, quite unintelligible in another, and 
that the bold metaphorical ſtyle of the 
Eaſt, is ill adapted to the frigid concep- 
tions, and ſober reaſonings of the inha- 
| bitants of the Weſt. But the principal 
obſtruction to a right underflanding of 
the ſcriptures, is, that we all come to the 
reading of them, prepoſſeſſed with our 
own ſyſtems, and interpret the language 
of them agreeably to our own hypotheſes, | 
without once aſking ourſelves' the queſ- 
tion, whether our ſyſtems be the ſame 
with thoſe of the facred writers, or 'whe- 


ther _ uſed their words in the ſenſe 
which 
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which we annex to them. And in fact, 
it often happens, that the ideas which we 
have been taught to annex to ſcripture 
expreſſions, are ſuch as never entered 
into the thoughts of . the writers of the 
New Teſtament, and that their true mean- 
ing, when firſt diſcovered, frequently ap- 
pears cold and far-fetched. From theſe 
conſiderations, 'I am ſure you will infer 
the neceſſity of ſtudying the ſcriptures 
with the cloſeſt attention, and of making 
them their own interpreters : of expound- 
ing them frequently to your hearers fo as 
to lead them into their true meaning, 
that they may judge of the ſenſe of a paſ- 
ſage not merely by the ſound of the words, 
but by the connexion - in which they 
ſtand, and by the meaning of ſimilar 
phraſeology in correſponding paſſages. 
You will alſo ſee the neceſſity of fre- 
quently explaining difficult and- doubtful 
phraſes which you may occaſionally” in- 
troduce into your. public diſcourſes, and 
which cuſtom and prejudice ' may lead 
your hearers to-underſtand in a ſenſe very 
01 different 
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different from what you apprehend to 
be the genuine meaning of the ſcrip- 
tures, 


I am not afraid, Sir, that you will chic 
apprehend the hints that I have ſuggeſted. 
You will be far from thinking that I in- 
tend the ſlighteſt diſreſpect to the ſacred 
oracles. And I am confident that you 
will agree with me, that the greateſt re- 
ſpect is then paid to the ſcriptures, when 
they are ſtudied with the cloſeſt attention, 
and explained with the greateſt freedom 
and nee 


We are not as many who corrapt the 
3 of God, but as of fncer:ty ; this 1s 
the ſecond characteriſtic of the _ of a 
chriſtian er 


By fmcerity in this connexion, I under- 
ſtand the undiſguiſed declaration of truth, 
without regard to perſonal conſequences. It 1s 
ſuch conduct as challenges the ſevereſt 
ſcrutiny, and will bear the teſt of the 
. 
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ſtrongeſt and cleareſt light, as the ori inal 
word imports . 


Fo be ſincere, then, is to act upon the 
beſt motives, it is to be open and undiſ- 
guiſed, it is to declare the whole counſel of 
God, and to keep back nothing profitable +. It 
is to teach boldly, and explicitly, what- 
ever appears to be the genuine doctrine 
of chriſtianity. All revealed truth muſt be 
important ; an unintereſting unprofitable 
doctrine of revelation 1s an abſurdity, it 
is a contradiction in terms, it is an af- 
front to the perfections of God. To 
ſuppoſe that God would reveal a truth, 
the knowledge and belief of which would 
be of no uſe to mankind, is to ſuppoſe 

that infinite wiſdom would act the part 
of ſuperlative folly. And nothing can be 
more evident, than that a ſincere and ex- 
plicit profeſſion of what appears to us to 
be truth, is the only means by which 
truth can make its Way, and finally _- 


Ws — | + Adds x, 20. 27. 
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yail in the world. To conceal what we 
believe to be the genuine doctrine of reve- 
lation under ambiguous expreſſions, is 
to betray the ſacred truſt repoſed in us, 
it is to abandon the divine cauſe in which 
we are embarked, it is to be aſhamed of 


of Chrift and of his words. Not that! 


mean to diſparage chriſtian prudence ; far 
from it. There is ſuch a thing as caſting 
pearls before ſwine, Our divine Maſter 
and his apoſtles, have taught us both by 
precept and example, to unite the wz/dom 
of the ſerpent with the ſimplicity and inno- 
cence of the dove, and to avoid giving un- 
neceſſary offence in the diſcharge of our 
important embaſſy. No one will ſay that 
it 1s the duty of a miniſter to publiſh 
every doubt that riſes in his mind; much 
leſs to puzzle and perplex plain unlettered 
chriſtians, who come to be inſtructed in 
the grand principles of wiſdom and virtue, 
with ſubtle controverſies upon intricate 
and difficult queſtions. But in all points 
of importance, where his own mind is 
quite ſatisfied, ſurely it is a miniſter's duty 
to ſpeak out boldly, and where he is in 

ſuſpence, 
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ſuſpence, ſincerity will not permit him to 
expreſs himſelf with confidence. Pru- 
dence muſt judge in all. But let not 
chriſtian prudence degenerate into worldly 
wiſdom. Of this there is the utmoſt 
danger. To temporize and to diſguiſe 
unpopular opinions, to flatter men in ig- 
norance and prejudice, is the way to eaſe, 
to affluence, and to applauſe. But to be 
honeſt and ſincere, to ſpeak truth without 
diſguiſe, and to oppoſe eſtabliſhed errors, 
often leads to poverty, reproach, deſertion, 
and contempt. Judge then, upon which 
1 ſide the danger lies. Few, I believe, have 
M ever repented being too fincere. Many 
1 have been ſtung with remorſe under the 
conſciouſneſs of duplicity of character, 
and of having, through fear of perſonal 
conſequences, concealed truth under an 
f ambiguous phraſeology. And the cauſe 
k of truth hath often ſuffered by the, timi- 
dity of its . advocates. 


* 


For who, Sir, ſhould be willing to 
ſuffer in defence of truth, if the mini- 
ſters of the goſpel are not? How can 
| we 
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we expect that our hearers will believe 
that we are in earneſt, if we do not 
act with the moſt undiſguiſed ſimplicity, 
and are not willing to take the conſe- 
quences of avowing important truth ? It 
is by the ſufferings of its advocates and 
champions, that the wiſdom of providence 
hath ordained that truth ſhall* make its 
way. Our divine maſter was the firſt to 
fall.in the glorious ſtruggle. His apoſtles: 
and their diſciples followed his great 
example, and ſealed their teſtimony with 
their blood. The reformers of the church 
from the corruptions of popery, were 
animated by the ſame ſpirit of chriſtian 
heroiſm. And in the preſent age of com- 
parative toleration, if we would approve 
ourſelves the genuine diſciples and faith- 
ful miniſters of Chriſt, we. muſt be con- 
tent to bear his croſs, we muſt be willing 
at the command of providence, to for/ſake 
all and follow him; and muſt account the 
reproach . of Chriſt greater riches than the 
treaſures of the earth. 

| My 
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My earneſt advice therefore is, Be pru- 
dent; do not give unneceſlary offence. 
Do not expoſe yourſelf to unneceſſary 
hazard and inconvenience. Do not un- 
neceſſarily impede your acceptance and 
uſefulneſs. But above all, Be hone/# and 
Ancere. Secure to yourſelf the broad im- 
penetrable ſhield of a good conſcience. 
Keep back nothing that is profitable. Handle 
not the word of God deceitfully. And, as 
you will anſwer for your ſacred truſt 
another day, ſuffer no conſideration of 
eaſe, reputation, or intereſt, to move you 
to betray the high cauſe in which you are 
embarked. Let this be your rejoicing, even the 
teſtimony of your conſcience, that in fimplicity 
and godly ſincerity, not with fleſhly wiſdom, 
but by the grace of God you have e con- 
verſation i in the world. | 


The apoſtle mentions another charac- 
teriſtic of a chriſtian miniſter, which is, 
to ſpeak and act as in the fight of God. 


And 
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And O! what will be the temper and 
conduct of that miniſter who ſets God 
always before him; who in every action 
of his life and miniſtry, doth, as it were, 
behold the eye of the ſupreme Being fixed 
ſteadily and invariably upon him for pur- 
poſes the moſt intereſting, the moſt awfal, 
and the moſt encouraging ; to pity, to 
guide, and to ſuccour under every diffi- 
culty; to aid every generous exertion, 
and to mark, and frown upon, every wilful 
neglect of duty. Under ſuck impreſſions, 
with what earneſt ſolicitude will a mini- 
ſter prepare for the' duties of his office, 
that he may not in the ſight of God 
ſpeak, or do, any thing unworthy of his 
character, that he may not offer the ſacri- 
fice of fools, nor utter crude and indi- 
geſted ramblings in the name, and in the 
preſence of God! With what plainneſs 
and freedom, with what fortitude, with 
what dignity and energy, with what in- 
finite ſuperiority to mean and ſecular 
views, with what indifference to human 
applauſe, with what unconcern as to per- 
E ſonal 
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ſonal conſequences, will he declare 2e 
whole counſel of God; not daring to conceal 
what he believes to be important, that ſo 
he may be clear of the blood of all men! 
With what diligence will he ſeek, with 
what eagerneſs will he embrace, every op- 


portunity of promoting the great ends of 


his miniſtry, inſtructing the ignorant, re- 
claiming the vicious, recovering the wan- 
derer to the paths of wiſdom and virtue, 
adminiſtering conſolation to the afflicted, 
confirming and eſtabliſhing the ſincere 
chriſtian ! How will the apprehenſion of 
the divine inſpection rouſe him to unre- 


mitting exertions, whatever difficulties he 


may meet with, whatever temptations to 
negligence and ſupineneſs, with. whatever 
indifference and neglect his ſervices may 
be treated, whatever ungrateful treatment 
he may receive, or how little ſoever his 
apparent ſucceſs may be! And what a 
tendency will this perſuaſion have, to en- 
gage the chriſtian miniſter often to lift 
up his heart in devout aſpirations after 
a divine aſſiſtance and bleſſing, and to 

| aſcribe 
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aſcribe all that is good in himſelf, and all 
the ſucceſs of his miniſtry, to the favour 
of the Almighty. Rejoicing in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having laboured faithfully, 
abundantly, and ſucceſsfully, he will 
humbly and thankfully add, yet not 1, but 
the grace of God which was with me. 


I cannot then, Sir, conclude with a 
better advice or wiſh, than this, that you 
would ſef the Lord always before you, and 
that in the whole courſe of your miniſtry, 
you would ftudy to approve yourſelf to God, 
to glorify his name, and to accompliſh 
his will. 


And permit me to add for your encou- 
ragement, that with this temper, and with 
theſe views your final ſucceſs is infal- 
lible. If the object of your miniſtry be 
Intereſt or applauſe, you may very poſ- 
ſibly miſs your aim; and if attained, how 
worthleſs, how contemptible an end! 
But if you have no other view than to be 
approved of God, and to accompliſh his 

; Bo will, 
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will, you cannot be diſappointed in your 
purpoſe. It is hard to ſuppoſe that vig- 
orous exertions upon ſuch generous prin- 
ciples can fail of being eminently uſeful. 
But if the ſupreme Arbiter of events do 
not ſee fit to employ you as an inſtrument 
in promoting the cauſe of truth and virtue 
in the world (and who ſhall preſume to 
dictate to him?) he can bow your will in 
placid reſignation to his ſovereign plea- 
fure. And in the mean time, the ge- 

nerous purpoſe of the willing mind, with 
which he 1s perfectly acquainted, will in 
his account, be entered in your favour, as 
though 1t had been actually accompliſhed; 
and in the great day of final remunera- 
tion, 1t will not be forgotten that you 
had 127 in your heart to have bualt a bouſe to 
his name. 
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